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RAISING  A  FEW  HOGS 


You  can  raise  hogs  on  your  place 
for  less  money  per  pound  of  pork 
than  it  takes  to  buy  pork  for  your 
family.  Not  only  can  you  eat  for 
less  by  raising  your  own  hogs,  but 
you  may  also  be  able  to  sell  pigs  to 
your  neighbors  or  to  a  livestock 
dealer. 

Hogs  grow  fast.  Most  8-week-old 
pigs  go  from  35  pounds  to  225  pounds 
in  about  4  months. 


It  will  cost  you  about  $11  to  buy  a 
pig  that  weighs  30  to  40  pounds 
(when  slaughtered  hogs  sell  for  17 
cents  per  pound).  And  if  you  buy 
all  the  feed,  it  will  cost  you  about  $25 
to   feed  the  pig  up  to  225  pounds. 

A  225-pound  carcass  will  give  you 
about  150  pounds  of  meat  cuts  and  25 
pounds  of  lard. 


HOW  TO  GET  STARTED 


If  you  know  little  about  hogs,  ask 
your  county  agricultural  agent  for 
advice  about  getting  started.  He 
can  tell  you  where  to  buy  healthy 
stock  and  how  to  keep  them  healthy. 

Buying  and  Producing  Pigs 

The  best  time  to  buy  pigs  is  in  the 
spring  or  fall  when  they  are  being 
weaned.  Be  sure  the  pigs  you  buy 
have  been  raised  on  clean  ground 
and  have  been  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera. 

Choose  one  or  more  pigs  to  grow 
out  for  butchering.  Males  chosen 
for  this  purpose  should  be  bar- 
rows— pigs  that  have  been  castrated. 
A  male  pig  that  has  not  been  cas- 
trated will  produce  meat  with  an 
undesirable  odor  and  flavor. 


The  quickest  way  to  produce  a  lit- 
ter is  to  buy  a  bred  sow.  You  may 
buy  a  young  sow  (gilt)  in  her  first 
pregnancy  or  an  older  sow  that  has 
produced  one  or  more  litters.  A 
bred  sow  will  cost  you  $45  to  $65. 

You  can  cut  the  cost  by  raising  and 
mating  your  own  gilt.  A  well- 
developed  gilt  can  be  bred  when  she 
is  8  months  old  and  can  produce  a 
litter  of  pigs  every  6  months.  You 
can  have  a  gilt  bred  for  about  $3.  It 
will  not  pay  you  to  keep  a  boar. 

Shelter  and  Equipment 

Get  your  place  ready  for  pigs  be- 
fore you  bring  them  home.  You 
will  need  a  hog  house,  a  hog  shade, 
a  fence  or  tether,  a  feed  trough,  and 
a  waterer. 


Hog  House 

Any  simple  house  can  be  used  for 
hogs  if  it  keeps  out  drafts,  snow,  and 
rain,  gives  shade  in  hot  weather,  and 
has  a  dry  floor. 

The  hog  house  shown  on  this  page 
is  easy  to  make.  It  has  a  watertight 
roof  that  forms  two  sides,  and  a  rear 
wall.  The  front  of  the  house  is 
open,  but  you  can  fit  it  with  a  door. 
The  house  is  movable.  Face  it  away 
from  the  wind. 

Keep  the  hog  house  clean  and  well 
bedded  with  straw,  leaves,  pine 
needles,  or  sawdust.  Change  the 
bedding  often.  Do  not  let  it  get  wet 
and  dirty.  Move  the  house  to  clean 
ground  at  least  twice  a  year.  Keep 
it  at  least  500  feet  from  where  people 
live,  so  that  no  one  will  be  bothered 
by  odors. 

Hog  Shade 

Hogs  suffer  greatly  from  heat. 
They  must  have  shade.     Trees  give 


good    shade,    but    are    not    always 
where  you  need  them. 

You  can  make  a  hog  shade  with 
sheet  metal  or  brush.  Follow  these 
steps: 

•  Place  four  posts  or  poles  in  the 
ground. 

•  Connect  them  at  the  top  with 
a  framework  of  poles  or  lumber. 

•  Cover  the  frame  with  sheet 
metal  or  brush. 

Fencing  or  Tethering 

Woven  wire  makes  good  hog 
fencing.  But  poles  or  lumber  may 
be  better  for  making  a  small  pen. 
A  30-inch  fence  or  pen  with  one 
strand  of  barbed  wire  across  the 
bottom,  2  or  3  inches  above  ground, 
is  good.  Each  hog  that  you  are  fat- 
tening will  need  about  25  square 
feet  of  pen  space. 

You  can  keep  a  hog  from  straying 
by  chaining  it  to  a  post  or  some  other 


object  that  the  hog  cannot  move. 
This  is  called  tethering.  If  you 
tether  your  hogs  you  will  not  need 
a  fence.  Another  advantage  of 
tethering  is  that  you  can  move  hogs 
from  one  location  to  another  and 
better  control  grazing. 

You  will  need  a  shoulder  harness 
to  tether  a  hog.  A  dog  harness  or 
cow  halter  can  be  used.  The  hog 
shown  on  this  page  is  wearing  a  cow 
halter.  You  can  make  a  harness 
with  a  piece  of  leather  strap  or  cloth 
webbing  that  is  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  hog's  neck  and  body. 
Fit  the  harness  over  the  hog's  neck, 
cross  it  under  the  chest,  and  wrap  it 
around  the  body.  Attach  a  tether 
(chain)  to  the  harness  where  it 
crosses  under  the  hog's  chest. 

Feed  Trough 

You  can  make  a  good  hog  trough 
from  scrap  lumber.  Make  the 
trough   long  enough   to   let   all   the 
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hogs  eat  at  one  time.  The  trough 
shown  on  the  next  page  is  easy  to 
make. 

A  feed  trough  must  be  kept  clean. 
If  you  feed  slop,  wash  the  trough 
every  day  so  leftover  slop  won't 
sour.  After  you  clean  a  trough,  dust 
it  with  slaked  lime  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition. 
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Waterer 

Hogs  should  have  plenty  of  clean 
drinking  water  at  all  times.  A  35- 
pound  pig  drinks  about  l/2  gallon 
per  day;  a  225-pound  hog,  about  1 


gallon;  and  a  brood  sow  suckling  a 
litter,  about  5  gallons. 

A  wooden  trough  makes  a  good 
waterer  for  one  or  two  hogs.  A 
homemade  barrel  waterer  may  be 
better  for  several  hogs. 


FEEDING 


Your  biggest  expense  in  raising 
hogs  will  be  the  cost  of  feed.  So 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  cut  the  cost 
of  your  pork  is  to  cut  feed  cost.  You 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  feed  you 
have  to  buy  if  you  have  surplus 
garden  produce  or  table  scraps. 

When  a  hog  is  fed  only  a  concen- 
trate ration  it  will  need  about  600 
pounds  of  the  ration  to  grow  from 
weaning  weight  (30  to  40  pounds) 
to  butcher  weight  (225  pounds). 
This  is  about  5  pounds  of  ration  per 
day. 

It  is  easier  to  measure  feed  than 
to  weigh  it.  Mixed  feeds  commonly 
fed  to  hogs  weigh  about  iy2  pounds 
per  quart. 

The  concentrate  ration  should 
consist  of  grain  and  a  protein-min- 


eral supplement.  Corn  is  the  stand- 
ard grain  for  hogs,  but  barley, 
wheat,  sorghums,  or  oats  can  also  be 
fed.  Yellow  corn  is  better  than 
white  corn  when  no  green  forage  is 
fed. 

You  can  buy  soybean  meal  or  com- 
mercially prepared  protein-mineral 
supplements  locally.  In  some  areas 
these  might  be  replaced  by  meat 
scrap,  tankage,  peanut  meal,  or  milk 
byproducts. 

A  good  mineral  mixture  contains 
equal  parts  of  steamed  bonemeal, 
ground  limestone  or  airslaked  lime, 
and  common  salt.  This  should  be 
kept  in  a  self-feeder  where  hogs  can 
get  it  at  all  times. 

Hogs  like  root  crops  such  as  ruta- 
bagas and  turnips.     But  root  crops 


usually  cost  more  to  feed  than  pas- 
ture or  hay. 

If  hogs  get  good  pasture,  they 
eat  10  to  15  percent  less  feed.  You 
will  need  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of 
good  pasture  for  a  sow  and  litter  or 
for  three  growing  pigs. 

The  following  crops  make  good 
pastures   for  hogs:    Alfalfa,   ladino, 


red  clover,  alsike,  white  clover,  blue- 
grass,  burclover,  timothy,  lespedeza, 
and  dallisgrass. 

Rye,  oats,  wheat,  cattail  millet, 
rape,  soybeans,  crimson  clover,  and 
cowpeas  can  be  used  for  temporary 
pasture. 


MANAGING  THE  SOW  AND  LITTER 


A  sow  usually  will  farrow  ( deliver 
her  litter)  in  112  to  115  days  after 
she  is  bred. 

About  3  days  before  she  farrows, 
move  the  sow  into  a  clean  house  or 
pen.  Movable  houses,  if  used  for 
farrowing,  should  be  scrubbed  with 
hot  water  and  lye.  Use  l/2  pound  of 
lye  to  10  gallons  of  water.  After 
cleaning  the  house,  move  it  to  new 
ground.  Place  light  bedding  in  the 
house  or  pen.  You  can  use  short 
hay  or  straw,  peanut  hulls,  or  wood 
shavings. 

Wash  the  sow  with  soap  and  water 
before  you  move  her  into  a  clean 
house  or  pen.  Be  sure  to  wash  her 
teats.  Washing  removes  worm  eggs 
that  might  infest  baby  pigs  and  stunt 
their  growth. 

Normal,  healthy  sows  and  gilts 
usually  farrow  without  trouble.  If 
possible,  you  should  be  on  hand  to 
give  any  help  that  is  needed.  You 
may  help  by  preventing  pigs  from 
chilling,  warming  them  after  chill- 
ing, or  starting  breathing  in  pigs 
that  appear  lifeless.  You  often  can 
start  a  pig's  breathing  by  rubbing  or 
slapping  its  sides. 


After  delivery,  paint  the  navel 
cords  with  iodine.  Clip  the  tips  of 
the  eight  tusklike  needle  teeth  of 
the  pigs. 

The  sow  needs  no  feed  for  24 
hours  after  farrowing,  but  she  does 
need  clean  drinking  water.  Give 
her  all  the  water  she  wants. 

If  possible,  feed  the  sow  in  a  place 
separate  from  her  pigs.  This  will 
prevent  her  from  crippling  or  kill- 


ing  the  pigs  accidentally  while  her 
attention  is  on  eating. 

Weaning 

If  you  want  to  raise  two  litters  a 
year,  wean  pigs  when  they  are  about 
8  weeks  old.  Reduce  the  sow's  feed 
for  2  or  3  days  before  weaning  to 
reduce  her  milk  flow.  Then  remove 
the  sow  from  her  pigs.  The  sow  will 
come  into  heat  and  may  be  bred 
again  3  to  6  days  after  pigs  are 
weaned. 

You  can  let  the  pigs  run  with  the 
sow  until  she  dries  up  if  you  raise 
only  one  litter  of  pigs  a  year. 


Vaccination 

For  information  on  vaccinations 
against  disease,  ask  a  veterinarian 
or  your  county  agricultural  agent. 

Castrating  Male  Pigs 

Castrate  male  pigs  that  are  not  to 
be  kept  or  sold  for  breeding  when 
they  are  4  weeks  old.  You  can  get 
a  free  copy  of  Leaflet  473,  "Hog 
Castration,"  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250.  Send  your  request  on  a 
post  card.  Please  include  your  ZIP 
Code. 


For  information  on  slaughtering,  cutting,  and  proc- 
essing pork,  see  USDA  Farmers'  Bulletin  2138, 
"Slaughtering,  Cutting,  and  Processing  Pork  on  the 
Farm."  You  can  get  a  free  copy  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
Send  your  request  on  a  post  card.  Please  include  your 
ZIP  Code. 


This  leaflet  gives  basic  information  about 
raising  a  few  hogs.  It  has  been  prepared  espe- 
cially for  families  in  Appalachia,  a  region  that  in- 
cludes all  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  iVlabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  information,  how- 
ever, can  be  used  almost  everywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  in  this  leaflet  are  not 
suited  to  commercial  hog  raising. 
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